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ment. In fact, the laws of morality among these African tribes are 
mainly laws of politeness. 

Not the least interesting chapters of this volume are those upon the 
language and the literature, so to speak, of the Bassoutos. This litera- 
ture is not printed or written, but it has currency in the speech of the 
people, and it supplies their want of culture. The fifty-one proverbs 
which M. Casalis gives as specimens compare very favorably with the 
proverbs of Asiatic and European nations, and some of them, indeed, 
are identical with the proverbs of Hebrew and of Roman origin. 
There is keen point to the stories, so much as to make us regret that 
M. Casalis has been so sparing in citing them. The poetry is warlike, 
and is quite defective in the tender passion. The language is rich in 
synonymes, in prefixes, in conjunctions, and in the power of expressing 
shades of meaning. Each verb has four varieties of kind, with four 
voices. In no language has the verb " to love " so many changes. 
M. Casalis gives a long list of words which seem borrowed from the 
Hebrew. 



12. — The Metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton, collected, ar- 
ranged, and abridged, for the Use of Colleges and Private Students. 
By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Cambridge : Sever and Francis. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 563. 

We have so recently reviewed Sir William Hamilton's " Lectures 
on Metaphysics," as to leave no necessity for especial comment on the 
materials of this volume. These " Lectures " were hastily written 
some twenty-five years ago, were not to any considerable extent modi- 
fied in accordance with the growth and change of the author's views> 
and appeared under the disadvantages of posthumous publication. 
Professor Bowen, taking the " Lectures " as the basis of his manual, 
has expunged such portions as were either redundant, superseded by 
later expressions of opinion, or irrelevant to the purpose of a text-book, 
and has inserted from the author's other works such collateral and sup- 
plementary statements and arguments as were needed to do full justice 
to the successive subjects of discussion. A process of this kind almost 
always does atrocious wrong to the author — living or dead — who is 
subjected to it; for such work is generally undertaken by a mere 
mercenary bookwright, and often in cases where the original book is 
better than any abridgment or modification of it can be. But Sir 
William Hamilton invited this treatment by his having furnished all 
the materials for a system of his own, while he omitted to combine and 
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arrange them in a form adapted to the use of students. At the same 
time, Mr. Bowen's eminence as a scholar, thinker, and writer in this 
department, his long experience as a teacher, and his experimental use 
of the " Lectures " as a text-book, might have given the assurance, 
which he has fully verified, that so delicate an editorial task would be 
thoroughly, faithfully, and successfully performed. We cannot doubt 
that, if Sir William were still living, the volume would have his cordial 
Imprimatur ; and the students of our colleges are to be congratulated 
that the labors of the great master of metaphysical science are now 
rendered much more availing for their benefit than they were made, 
perhaps than they could have been made, by his own hand. 



13. — Primary Object Lessons for a Graduated Course of Develop- 
ment. A Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the 
proper Training of the Faculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp.362. 

The two great errors in the prevalent methods of education have 
been the preponderance of words over ideas, and the neglect of the 
avenues of knowledge afforded by the organs of perception. Children 
have been made to charge the memory with words, phrases, and sen- 
tences to which they could attach no meaning, while the education of 
the senses and education through the senses have been alike unthought 
of. The consequence is, that the book-taught child not only has known 
less of common things than the wholly untaught, but has also been 
destitute of conceptions corresponding to the verbal lessons which have 
been studied with the utmost diligence. The imparting of the ideas 
rather than of the mere names of things, and the enlisting of all a 
child's faculties into the service of education, characterize the system of 
which Pestalozzi, though not the author, was doubtless the most ef- 
ficient propagandist. The series of lessons now before us is designed 
to precede the study of books, to develop the child's power of observa- 
tion, to cultivate habits of accurate perception, to aid reflection on 
what comes, under the cognizance of the senses, and thus to lay the 
foundation for actual knowledge. Mr. Calkins has sketched the outline 
of what he deems to be three years' work for the parent or teacher, 
and we doubt whether the first three years of mental training could be 
more profitably passed than under some such directory as this. The 
lessons seem to us devised and arranged with a skill which can have 
been derived only from ample experience, and the volume bears the 
marks of authorship by one who has been a painstaking and successful 
educator. 



